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ABSTRACT 

In an atteipt to devise protocols for the 
■icroteaching of university teachers, an experiaent was undertaken 
using 15 subjects in four training sessions* Attitudes of lecturers 
to training vere used* as the dependent variable. Independent 
.variables were the^ feedback aediuB (CCTV and audio) and the type of 
feedback (low and high structure). The feedback type relates to 
systenatic observation to describe and analyse lecturing. This high 
structure technique vas used in opposition to the noraal 
^■icroteaching supervisor low structure practice of non-directive 
sessions. Due to the saallness of the factorial cell size, no 
statistical treataent of the data was possible;, {lovever, available 
data suggest no observable difference betveen treataents. 
(Author/ DAG) 
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Tins- APPLT CATION OP ' MICROTEACIHIIG TECHMIQUES TO^ TIIE 



TRAnilNG^ OF UiH^/ERSITY TEACHERS 



ABSTRACT 



The use of microteaching techniques in thfj' "training of 
secondaiy teachers is in danger of becoming orthodoxy. Happily 
this ris not true in the training of university staff. Although 
, there is conflicting evidence as to the nature of microteaching 
protocols that can be. used in both In-Service and Pre-Service 
secondary teacher, training, work has been extended to. the 
training of university teachers • Research that has been 
undertaken in Aberdeen has attempted to devise protocols for . 
use in the training of tea.qhing staff. ' ^ • 

As part of the evaluation programme a tv;o by two * 
e5q)erimental design has been carried out using attitudes pf 
lecturers to training as the dependant variable. -The- 
Independant variables v/ere:- ' ' , 

' 1. Feedback Medium \-. . . . a^.. CCTV V / / 

^ ' . b. Audio ' ' , " ' 
*^ f - , 

2. iType of Feedback .... a.* Low' Structure^ 

* b. 'High 'Structure 

•Of interest is the Type ^pf- feedback as one of the 
treatments was a system of systematic observation used to 
describe a n d analyse the lecturing. This (High Structure) 
«<tec?mique was used in opposition to noma], microteaching 
supervisor^' practice of non-directive sessions (Low Structure). 
The Feedback Medium was either audio .recordings of lecturing 
perfonaance^' or black /and white CCTV recordings. 

The e^^periment was uhde'Ttalcen during the Spring knd 
Siunmer terms using a total of 1^ subjects ia four traifiing ' 
sessions. Due to^the smallness of the fact61?ial cell size 
no statistical treatiiient of the data was possible, hov:ever, 
inspection of the data from multiple ^choice questions and 
from a content' analysis of open ended 'Questions suggests 
that there is no obseWable difference betweefi the treatments. 
'Suggestions as ^to why^ this occurred will bo discussed along, 
with some •impiicatim^^ for farther research. Further details 
of the system of systeinatitj obsez^vation u.sed will also be 
given. 



Baclc^round \ ' ^ 

,In the time allotted I woul'd like to deal idth tt-;o points that, 
arise from my abstract:- . ' , \ 

Fir£>tly, - the nature of the system for analysing lectures 
Se'condly ^ - hou the system is used> • 

I vri.ll ieave the no n-significant difference betv/een -treatment 
groups^ in the training^^experimeht that I refer to in the / 
Abstract (above) to the general discasision and questions 
^ after my paper. * * \ v 

Firstly, then, microteaching and. the ^systemgitic observation of 

>. 

lecturing. A considerable amount of research, development 

' ' ^" . ' ' ' ' 

and. training in both In-Service, and pre-Service teacher 

training has utilized systematic observation 'or..interaction 

analysis (lA) in recent years. Early microteachirjg research, 

^, > ^ • 

up to say 1967'rl96B v;as prijnarily .concerned with the 
* j» ' . * ' *^ 

component skills approach as exemplified by Stanford work . 
Since 1968 and in particular since the publication of Ned 
Flanders » book^ Analysing Teaching Behavior ^ in 1970,, more 
and 'more teach,er training institutions are using I -A to 
• Augment , or Replace convent:|.onal micro-skills in micro teaching. 
^Ihen I first used I-A along t/ith micro teaching, I used 
Flanders' categories to Augment a'*micro-skills approach and"* 
provide v/hat can be called an 'Objective Frame of Reference;^ 
for the nop-directive supervisory conference in the micro- 
teaching cycle. In training post-graduate teachers 
Flanders' categories are used to provide data for the 
supervisory conference and also to ^provide a means of 
focussijgg the students attentj^on on specific aspects of, 
teaching/ , 



teaching during "the Replay tlie. microteaching cycle. ^ 
i-A is further used to construct " models of teaching 
behaviour by specifying in tfie 100^ cells of the Interaction^ 
Matrix ones that.-one would expect a "good" teacher to use 
more freouently in a particular fo!rm of teachirfg - or in' 
using a particular skill - than vjould a;"less good" teacher. 
An example* of this is the Q-:^/9,3 Model (see Appendix,"). In 
other words we specified behaviour, described in terms of 
Observable Events that the trainees could concentrate on - 
* or focus on during the View session of the -cycle. 

Uai'versit:'AJroachers ' * • 

Moving on to -training university teachers in Aberdeen 

I "initially attempted to apply the same- rationale to this 

type of teacher training. However foi? monologue teaching, 

the basic Flanders categories prove totally unusable - the 

main reason being the Non-Interactive nature of university 

Jieaching. Other published systems of systematic observation 

also proved unsuitable and for this very reason I had to 

construct a new system that I .could use with university staff 

in my training work. 

This nev7 system Content Analysis of Lecturing (CAL) is very 
cmide^ at present but it is showing sufficient promise to 
allow me talk about it (I hope you agree I)** It is also 

Cr 

providing me with the opportunity to develop associated 
training techniques. 

The system Is based on viork by Gage (1968) where he suggested 
that an important difference between what can be called . 
mrccbive ajid Ineffc>ci;ave Lecturers is found in the use of 
'Examples/ . 



Examples associated with Teaching Points 

Effective lecturers tend to use more Point - Example or 

Rul-t;g, xmits in a lecture, than ineffective lecturers. 

For Example , a lecturer vrould give an item of information, 

a^'fact op a generalisatipn - i.e. a ,P6ii.t and relate to this 

a concrete example - before moving on to the next teaching 

point in the lecture. Points and' Examples are the .first two 

categories in this systematic observation system^. 

In tlie system of «<)bservation that I am now describing I haye 

added only 3 additional categories to these basiq two. 

"ASIDES (Instructional) verbal behaviour of relevance to 

r 

the lecture r not intended as part of an argument or 
thesis. ' 'For example, references^ objectives, aims' 
or summaries of 'teaching points. ASIDES (Non- 
Ins true tional/Useless) no direct relevance to topic 
of lecture, (or aims of lecture) e,.g. 'Greetings, jokes 
^etc. 

A DUSTBIN - (X) confu.sion, silence uhcodable verbal 

behaviour included because of the use of Time Sampling 
. method recording the data. 
That is FOINXSj EXAl-IPLES,* ASIDJES - instructional; ^ASIDES ^- 
uselessj. and a 'DUSTBIN' category. 

Five categories making up a method of recording the Content 
of lectures with a series of mutually inclusive categories 
that arc exhaustive of all verbal behaviour. 
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.Appendix 



The Q-A/9, 3 Model " ' ^ - 

V An interaction analysis matrix can .be used in the training of 
teaphers by setting up a model of expected behaviour before practice and 
compating the achieved pattern of cell frequencies with' the, model. In, 
the FIAC system a 10 x 10 matrix can be -constructed that represents the 
^transition of codiug from catQgory to category,. From a string of codings 
'(055408835 etc) a scries of cells are refcorded (0-^5/5-5/5-4/4-OA etc) 
representing the transition from one category to ahot er. Taking as a 
starting point an, operational definition of a style of teaching certain 
cells can be predicted as being "desirable" (that is, used most frequently). 
For example; if 'one takes the general strategies of non-direclive inquiry* 
based teaching; one can opers'tionalise this in terms of a series of (FIAC) 
matrix ce.lls.. Namely, 2-3/3-3/-34/3-5/3-8/3-9/4-3/4-4/4-5/4t8/4-9/5-4/ 
5-5/8-3/8-4/8-878-5/9-2/9-3/9-4/9-9/ " - 



see Figure 



These ^1 cells should encompass the expected style. The ^traihee ^ 
teaches a lesson is xoded and' the codings transferred to^ tho matrix. 
A comparison is then made of the number and frequency af cells in the lesson. 
That is how well does thp model "explain" ..the teaching. A percentage 
agreei..3nt can be computed. If the teaching is explained in a satisfactory 
^'way by the model (say 50% ox more of the lesson Recounted for by the" model) 
Chen the lesson mav be considered o.k. 

■b •• . 

The^model can also be used t;o describee any observed' lesson by fi-ttiflg 
different models to the observed pattern. In training this is done by hand 
with, for example, transparent overlays of different styles on to paper 
matrices. In a research- strategy this is accomplished using a coippurer"^ to 
do the "matching", . v 

In using this technique with uninterrupted monologue, difficulties arise. 
The technique seeras to work best with interactive' systems where the nature of 
category transitions is important, , . 
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Figure. X 10 x 10 Matrix 



showing Model Cells 
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